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" ■ FQREIVORD " ' . . 

H ' ■■ ' . ' ■■ ' ' J 

this report \yas prepared for the Dothan City l^oard of Education by the 

Human Resources Research Organization (liumRRO) to describe work done as a 

part of the Dothan City Schools ' 'proj ect "Comprehensive Services for Socio-. 

Emotional Conflict," a three-year project which has as its fundamental objective 

the rediw:tion of undesirable effects of socio-einotional conflict suffered by 

students. Tlie overall project is being conducted under the direction of 

"Mr. Wayne E. Bradshaw, Assistant Superintendent, Dothan City Schools. 

Principally, this report describes the effects of a special in-service training 

program for el-ementary scljiool teachers on selected classroom behaviors of 

students. In addition, it describes a method of training lay observers, to 

c<;^llect classroom behavioral data. An interim repprt based on data collected 

i;h September 1971 and January 1*972 was presented in a briefing for Mr*. Bradshaw. 

lie was'..aiso briefed on the essential features- of the present, complete report 

Shortly after' the final "data collection. 

■ "Compreliensive Services for Socio-Emotional ' Conflict" is a project which 
provides services to students through* employment by the school system, of a 
(1) Pupil Personnel Services team (2): special in-service training for teachers, 
and (3) use of services of a variety of special consultants. The in-service 
training is distributed over a three-year . period and Involves different teachers 
each year in a manner intended to 'maximize, its benefits to the students' through- 
out the school .system. Iji-service training, including classroom management 
workshops conducted by HumRRD, was funded through a combination of local. Title I, 
Title III, and T^tle VI funds. ' ^ " 

\-"The'work described in this report was performed by IlumRRO Division Number 6, 
Dothan, Alabama^ Dr. Wallace W. Prophet, Director. Dr. Paul W. Caro was the 
Project Director. The project staff included. Mr. II. Alton Boyd, Dr. Jqanne 
Dufilho, Mr. L. Paul" Dufilho, Mrs. Kay Paulk, Mrs.. Ernestine Pridgen, 
Mrs. Juanita Spezia, and Mr. William Mashburn. _ . 

The assistance and copper at ion of Mr. Sam Price Jones , Superintendent, 
Dothan City Schools", was essential to the planning and conduct of tliis 
Tes*earch and has been greatly appreciated. In addition, the following . , ■ 
people were ihstrumenjsal in the day-by-day performance of this study-:, ^ 
the Media Center staff, the Pupil-Personnel st-aff , elementary school teachers 
and principals, and the staff of the Superintendent's office. 



WALLACE W. PRO'PIIET 
Director 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF INAPPROPRIATE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
AMONG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS , 



" BACKGROUND 

> 

. In 'the Dothan'City Schools* study, "Comprehe,nsive Services -for 
■ Socio-Hmotional Conf-licTf/' the effects of a special in-service teacher 
training prograJli an the performance ^and beh.avior of students are being 
examined. The in-service program is intended to help teachers better 
deal with their student^ who suff^r^ significant socio-emotional 
conflict problems. In evaluating this program a number of indices are 
b(*in'g 'used.'^ The present'^report deals with one of the principal measures^ 
of program effectiveness/' 

Ihe teacher can be viewed a^ an intervening m.eans «to *the achievement 
of the^Nultimate goal of the project, a beneficial effect on the' stUci'snts 
concerned/ Thus, it can.be said that the value of the .special teacher 
training should' be^ revflected' in changes in the students. In keeping with 
a. growing- trend in' educationaT ' research, the project has pi ae^xi ^emphasis 
Qn achieving ebservable ^.hanges in student behavior, particularly in 
the classroom. To thife'^end, two series of teacher workshops, aimed i 
principally at classroom behavior change, were conducted during the 
1971-72^ school year'as part of the special in-service training program. , 

The study reported here deals jwitii specif ic elassroom behavioral 
observation data gathered during the year. As stated, it was hoped • 
that, the special in-servicd training- afforded selected elementary school 
teachers in the Dothan 'City Schools during the 1971-72 school" year would 
manifest* itself through beneficial changes in the behdvior of their 
students, particularly those judged to be suffering ffoSi some significant 
form or degree of socio-emotioiial conflict. *♦ ' 
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METHOD 



DESIGN . . ' . ' 

. The study followed a 2 x -2 x. 2 design vyith two treatment groups 
(teachers), two subject groups (students) / and' observations made at 
twOa'dif ferent points in time (observations) , ^, 

Treatment groups •consisted of two groups of elementary teachers; 
those \v-ho received the special in-service training related to ^ 
-^emotional conflict, (N = 26)^ and a group of elementary teachers .who did . 
not receive^ such training (N = 59),. Subject groups were two groups of / 
elementary school students; students whose behavior or self -report durj-rig 
the, preceding school y^ar -could be characterized as indicative of y' 
significant socio-emotional conflict. (N' = 160) / and "^hose whose b^eh'avior 
and self -report during the preceding school year gav^e no evidence of , 
socio-emotional^conf lict (N = 99), Two. sets of observations^,^ pre- and 
^post-study, were gathered, . at , the beginning and end of the 1971-72 school ^ 
year , - respectively^. These observations of the occurrence of inappropriate 
b^ehavio.r were made in the classroom by 22 observers special ly trained 
for this purpose. IhB observations provided- the data for analysis to 
» assess the effects of' the special in-service teacher training on stvident 

classroom behavior. . * " . • 

' - » • ' 

• • • - • • \ 

TREATMENTS (Teachers) 

TWO group§' or elementary, school teachers in the Dothan City- Schools 
comprised the basic treatments' being, compared. The overall project is 
focused on the provision of special services to students with significant 
socio-emotional conflict through a special pupil personnel staff and 
through special in-service training for classroom teachers. In .each of the 
13 Dothan elementary schools two teachers, or '^Building Representatives," 

were selected by school administrative personnel to receive the special 
in-service training during the .1971-72 school year. These 26 Building 

.Representatives comprise one treatment group ^ From -the remaining 165 . 
elementary classroom teachers in the system, 59 were chosen on the basis 
of several factors. These 59... teachers constitute the second .treatment 
variable and will be referred" to as .the "Other Teachers" group. They 
were selected on .the basis pf number of observers available for the. study, 
coverage across schools, and grade' levels, and presence of appropriate 
subject students within their classrooms, . , • 

SUBJECTS (Students) 

• Two pools of students were identified , From t,'iese,*the specifio 
students on whom behavioral observations were to be made were selected. 
The Experimental Pool^ consisted of those students whose previous behavior 



^The term "Experimental" is used here simply to denote that group of 
.students of .principal concern in the study,. i,e;^ those students judged to be 
^^uffering socio-emotional conflict problems of a severity sufficient to cause 
inappropriate or undesirable classroom behavior- of an unusual degree or kind* 
Such behavior would likely interfere with the^ learning or general adjustment of 
.that student or of his peers. Th^ere were no "experimental"^'manipurations of 
"these students in the more general usage of the term* 
1 ..r,^.... ■ "2 
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gave some indication of significant socio-emotional conflict.", The 
Controls were those with apparent .absence of such conflict. 
t)perationally, Experimental studeVts were selected on the basi? ..of 
djata from (1) ah Exceptional Student Rating Form and/or l2.\ the^ 
Popham Self Appraisal Inventory (a measure of self-concept);^ 'Both 
of th^se instruments were cpmpieted a^t the close of the preceding 
school year, 'the first by the p^cedim yearns teacher, and the \. • 
second by\the student tiimself. A specimen of the Exceptional Student 
Rating'' Form>, prepared by HumRRO for thi^ project, is shown in Appendix 
B. The vselection procedure was; designer. to identify • those students 
exhibiting» tKe highest degree of 'conf liex-related behavioral. exception- 
ality (as judged by the preceding year ' s, vteacher) and those exhibit ing 
the- weakest self-concepts (as - indicated? student self-report on the 
am) . - ' ^ 0 

• \ ' ' ' ' ^ 

Specific criteria for-selection of Bx^erimentals were as follows: 

. • (^1) .{Grades 1 - 6)* Received an Exceptional Student Rating of 
'■'1" in^'pne or more behavior categories.^ 

(2) .--'^ (Grades 1 - 3)1 Popham total scoret equal to or less than 12, 

' ■ ' \ . \ , . 

(3) (Grade^ 4,. - 6^ .Popham total scoTes\ equal to or less than. 35. 

Students selected ;for . the Control Pool ware also s'^elected on the . 
basis o^ Exceptional Student Rating Form and. Popham^^s cores . In addition, 
a HumRRO prepared semantic differential Pupil Rating /Form (see Appendix B) , 
also completed by the ^)revious year * s teacher ; Was used in selecting Controls 
^Control Pool students /were- required to meet all\of the following criteria: 

^ (i) (Grades 1 7.3) Popham total scores eduar-tp or greater 

than 25 . * . \ * / 

(2) fCjades 4 - 6) Popham total scores eqiial to or grea-^t-er/' 
\han^O. / 1 * ■ ^ 

(3) The sum of »'6" and "7" position ratings" on the Pupil Rating 
Form must 'be ^'0". (i.e., the student must have received no or **7*' 
ratings) . - , ■ . ' " 

(4) Must have received no nominations on the "Exceptional Student 
Rating Form. . ' , » ' // 

It was required that any student selected for either the Experimen|:/al 
or Control. Pool, have complete recojr.ds on the Popham, the:. Student Rating 
•Vorm, and the Exceptional Student ^Rating Form. Students' who otherV/ise''nTTet" 
the 'selection criteria but were (1) repeaters, (2) being taught \)y t^e same 

fo . • ' ■ / ^ 

V • ■ .'' i 

' ' ~ , / 

^These instruments {Self Appraisal Inventory) are avail^aby from 
. the Instructional Objectives Exchange, Box 24095, Los Ange;.es , /Calif ornia, 
••.90024. . • • - . ' / 





teacher vvho had taught thein the preceding ye.ar^ or who ('3) were then 
or would be students in a special education class--were excluded from 
selection' in either pool.^ First-grade students had no Popham, Exceptional 
Student Rating Form^ or Pupil Rating Form scores since they Avere not in 
school the previqus year. However , -since it was desired t:o gather some 
behavioral data on first, graders, a number were selected randomly. 

The fol lowing o information was submitted by teachers for, every class- 
rpom, in all 13 elementary schools and was used for scheduling, data - 
.» collection:* 

(1) Student seating charts, 

(2) ' The teacher's plan for organization of her day*s work, i.e,^ when 
she usually scheduled reading and other Subject matter ^ especial ly any 
scheduling of part-class activities ^ch as reading group.s, 

(3) Schedules for recess, lunch, and ph/slcal education, as well as 
" for any other special activities" such as music or art--in general, any 

change-s in classroom- routine when students would not be 'expected to be in 
•their assigned seats. ^ 

Other information used in scheduling data collection at each school 
included- (1) enrollment by grade, (2) room assignment of teacher aides, 
(3)^names of Building Representatives in the Pupil Personnel Program fori the 
preceding and current years, and (4) names of those ^teachers in their .! 
first year. of teaching. | 

The identification of stud£rfits for the Experimental and Control Pools 
and the ultimate selection of specific students to be observed were 
performed by llumRRO personnel „ .Identities of the specific students | 
-observed were not known to the Dothan City Schools administrative personn'pl 
nor to the classroom teachers in whose rooms *che observations were made. ; 
While fhe observers had to know which children were to be observed, they | ' 
did not know which were Experiment als or Controls, 

. OBSERVATIONS • , ' . ' 

Observer Training. Twenty-eight women were initially selected by i 
Dothan City Schools personnel for observer training in a HumRRO conducted • 
workshop, but only 24 underwent training, * Of these, 22 were selected f or | 
the actual data collect ion j.. * ' | 

^' J 

On September 20, 1971, the initial- training session of a- five-day \ 
workshop on the observation and recording -of classroom, behavior was held | 
at Girard Avenue Elementary School. HumRRO personnel responsible for thej 
warkshop explained the purposes of the overall project and training program. 
Attendees were told that their training was intended to prepare them to : 
ol)serve and record, accurately and reliably, certain behaviors of selectejd 
pupils. These behaviors are described in Appendix A. \ 

After the initial meeting, the trainee group was divided into warks^op 
sections of 12 trainees each. Materials used in. training included / 
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(1) handouts describing categories of student behavior to be observed, 

(2) data record forms, (3) stopwatches, (4.) clipboards (5) pencils, and 
'(6) "practice data collection schedules. A total*, of 30 hours of training 
was administered over the five days. Twenty of the. 30 hours ^ trai,ning 
were conducted at Girard Avenue Elementary School-,, and trainees spent the 
other ten hours in practice* observation and' data collection in the, s'chools 
to which they had been assigned to collecic the actual .^d.at a, . ^' 

"During the . remainder of the first workshop ^day the various categories 
of student behavior were explained, demonstrated, and discussed. The 
necessity for objective, observation and recording was str'essed. Initial 
pi-actice sessions of observing and recording "student behavLor" '(with. 
JIumRRO personnel acting as '^students") revealed considerable variation in 
trainees ' practice data. Discussion of this variance increased train:ees* 
appreciation of their own attending behavior, physical point s-of-view, 
(e.g., sitting whei^e the S students could be most efficiently observed), 
familiarity with categories of student behaviors, etc. Subsequent practice 
sessions reduced data variance, 

Ther.ngcessity for observer confidentiality regarding the data 
collection process was explained in terms\bf avoiding bias related to 
probable changes in student and teacher behavior as . a function. of knowing 
which students :had been selected for ob-servatipiu , The import ance«:cTf 
avoiding observer .bias through tlie object ive,Aiid unemotional" collection of 
data was also discussed. The latter point was pertinent due to the 
personal acquaintance' of some of the observer trainees with students and ** ^ 
teachers in the classrooms to which they were assiWied for data collection. 
Trainees were instructed on how to assume ■ minimally ^noticeable roles in th^^ 
^classroom and how to minimize social interaction witlv\students and' teaphers 
during data collection;* 

The second and third "training days each consisted of\six hours' 
practice observation and data recording in regular classroc^s* at Girard 
Avenue Elementary School followed by two hours' instructors 'Ncritique .of the 
day ^ s practice activities^ • 

Practice observation and data collection on the fourth and Sifth 
training days took place in the schpols to which the observers we] 
assigned- for collection of actual data during the following week- 'The purpose 
of these practice sessions was to give observ.ers the opportunity to identify 
those" students whom they were to.observe. subsequently and to'allow the v 
students to ddjust to the observer's presence in the classroom, A final., 
two^hour critique of the practice data ended the training program^ * 

Two of the 24 trainees consistently failed to demonstrate that they 
could collect practice data properly and were dropped from the observer 
pool , . . • . ' 

-' 

The remaining 22 observen^^^were assigned to schools by Dothan City 
Schools personnel primarily ^on the basis of thei^|^ knowing and bei^ng known 
by the. fewejst .^student^ aiul teachers at those schools/ 
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Data Collection PTOcedure , It was" intended that two observers would 
'collr-ect data- in eight ^ classrooms at each of the 13 elementary schools „ - Of ' 
these eight classrooms^, two would be classrooms' of the 'current , Bui Iding 
■Representatives (scheduled for the special ^in-se*rvice training) and one 
•the classroom of the 'previous year's ^uilding •Representati\^e *^ The other 
five were to be' cheseo I'argely on-^he basis, of the intention that at least 
one class at each .grade level in each school would be scheduled for • 
observation. However, in each of ^fOur of the schools only one. observer 
was assigned. Since it was felt that each- observer could gather data on 
only four classes, it was not possible. to observe in each of the six grades 
at those schools. At one schoql no firs;t~grade cLasses were included 
because the class rosters and schedulesMvere not received ,in time; 

, ' . , 

Five students and an alternate were selected for observation in each of 
the Qlassroojns in which observaticwis were tp becmade. As many Experimentals 
a's possible were utilrzed so as to maximize the number o^f conflict students 
observed. To the .extent that there .were fewer than five Experimentals in a 
given classroom, Controls were utilized, and in the event there were not 
enough students.' from"^either poo! in, a classroom, names were chosen randomly' 
from among the other students in that classrocm,^ These students- wil I be 
referred to aSy,."Unclassif iedl " On each Data Record Form, the name of a 
sixth student, or alternate, was added, in the event one of the five 
intena^'tt for observation. was unavailable on the first observation day. 
If the altlernate was substituted for this reason, he was also observed on 
subsequent! occasions, in lieu of the originally specified student. A sample 
Dat a ' Record 'Form is shown in Appendix - « . 

.. % ' ^ - ^ 

The study design called for each of '26 observers' to be assigned five 
students in each of- four'*classi^>om5 for a, tof al of 520 students on whom data 
would be co>llec,tedh' The aA/aiLabiiity of only 22 trained " observers and. the - 
distribution of students selected »for the two pools reduced the number of 
students to be observed to 440, Duetto th*e relatively few students , 
identified by 'the selection procedure for the Experimental and Control PooL^ 
at Montana Stre"et, Lake Street, Highlands, and East Highland SchocJls, only^ 
'one observer was assigned to each' of these locations . Two of'-these observers* 
(^ns and- ^24) . were each assigned IS students in three classrooms. A complete 
listing of number of students observed by .observer, school, and grade is 
shown in Table 3 of Appendix D. \ '.."'./ 



Two- sets of observational data are analyzed in this report.'- The first 
was collected in September .1971 , three weeks after the beginning of the 
school year, and the second in Nlay 1972, three weeks prior to -the end of the 
same school year. ^ An Intermediate set of data was collected in January 1972 
for an interim assessment, but is not reported here. Its purpose was to 
help maintain observer skills and to/provide guidance to tlie in-service 
'training program, • 



- / ^During the 1971-72 -school year e'^ach of the 13 elementary schools had - 
two "building representatives," I.e., teachers part.icipat ing- in the special . 
in-service program. During tlTS-*- 1970-71 school year there was only one 
Building I^presentative -from each school . Also, t-he 1970-71 in-service 
program differed somewhat from that of the 1971-72 school year. 



Bach obs.erver collected data on the same students on all three 
occasions. As described in the Results section, however, some data 
were lost, due to various kinds of schedule interference or absence of 
students or observers.. Finai post-study data (May 1972) were not 
collected on a number of students due- to rulings made by the principals 
at two schools and failure of obsepcA'^ers to show up to collect data. 

Data were collected on five consecutive days during each of the three 
dfita collection periods (September, J^uary, May). Six samples of student 
behavior per class period were recorded, resulting tin a total of 30 possible 
bbservLEtions per student for each, of the five-day data collection periods. 

Data wereXcollected in the following -manner . Observers entered their 
assigned classrooms at the beginnling of the regular periods . The first 20 
minutes were spent in an accommpcfation phase during which it was intended 
that the students, teacher, and observer wduld get accustomed to each other. 
The observer* also used this time to locate the students to be observed. 
About 30. minutes were then spent in observing the five S students, one a.fter / 
the other, in a series of six observational se^qu^nces. "Approximately one 
minute was spent on each^ observation, as^follows.- The obser^ver visually 
identified the appropriate studenr, started the' stopwatch, . and closely 
watched the student *s beha.vior for a -timed 45 seconds « The observer then 
immediately recorded the occurrence or non-occurrence of each of the 
-nine^ behavior categories listed by that student's name on the Pata Record 
Form, a process which usually took about 15 , seconds. After recording the data, 
the. observer looked up, identified the next student to be observed, and began 
the> cycle over ngain'. Afl^er all five assigned ^students had been- dbserved 
once, the. observer repeated the sequence of observations five more times. 
In this manner each student was observed for 45 seconds on each of six - 
pcc^asions at Tive-minute intervals during one cl^ass* period per day for five 
consecutive days. 



4ught of the categories were, types of inappropriate behavior; 
the ninth category was ''appropriate . '' 

■ ■ ' , 7. 
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DATA' FORMS SCORING - . 

<':: Separate scdres were derived, for each student for. the observational 7 , 
data -vol lecte.d'.during the first (September) and third ..(May), data collection 
sessions,- These sco,res were a function of' the total^ number - of inappropriate . 
behavior categories ^' student was observed to exMbit and the number of times 
he was observed. The maximum number of observa^ibn periods possible on a 
given student was six pel:' day/ or a totaT of SQ/Within the five-day observation 
session. However'j^due trr absenteeism' and elas^tpcJm interruptions, not" all 
students were observed the maximum number of ^tjlmes. - ; ^ t * • 

- A single ^core was obtained by summing t]ie inappropriate behavior -tally 
marks on the Observer Data Form for a. given s^es.Sion and dividing by the total 
number of observation periods for which there Vere data/ A tally mark* 
represented the occurrence of a category or type of inappropriate, behavior ! 
and not the frequency with which it occurred.^ 'Therefore, the quotient . from *• 
tlie above division is tlfe.mean number of inappropi:iate behavior categories a 
given student exhibited during an .observation session. These derived scores 
Kere used in the statistical calculations reported in this ^ection. 

STUDENT SAMPLE " 

As previously stated, the observation sessions were' scheduled to/ 
obtain behavioral data on. a target population of 440 elementairy school ^ 
students. For this target population, data for 433 students fwere obtained 
during the first (September) obs.ervation session. This represented^ 99 per cent 
of the planned data mat-rix (N = 440). Table 1 outlines the di^ribution of 
' these students by^.both student classification (Experimental , Control, First 
X^raders, and UncTassified) and teacher category - (Building Re^f e/entat ives and 
Other Teachers). ' - * 

Da\a' for 314 students were gathered in the third^^-ot^inal observati©n 
session in May 1972. The'' remaining 119 students, representing 27 per ; ceift of .^he 
45S initially obserwd, weri ^PQt' observe^d. for^-one of the fallowing, reasons.^ 

- absence of observer; student 'jnove^,^^^^ or administrative 

ruling by the principal -of the schtJ^l. Of. the 314^with both pre- and post- 
observations, principal intjere^st ,/of cours^, centered on the 16,0 Experimental 
students and' the 99 Control^ students in^this number. - Therefore, the major 

- analyses reported here and conclusions therefr' are bashed on these 259 
students. Thus, the analyses are based on at. 59 per cent . of the original 




^Reference to the Observer Data Form in Appendix '^C shows tffat there 
we're eight different, categ^ories of inappropriate behavior that could be 
reported.. Thus, the maximum number pf tallies that could be recorded for ^ 
a single 45-'Second observation period was eight, regardless of the number^ 
of times any one ©f the behaviors occurred, during the" 45 seconds. 
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iLTget population 440.. students.-^ ''The distribution of these' students and 
of the 55 First Grade and Unclassified' students is outlined in Table 2. 

Table 2 / , - 

NUMBER' OF STUDENTS -OBSERVED 
DURING FIRST (SEPTEMBER) OBSERVATION SESSION ^ 



- 


^ . Teachers 




Students 


Building 
Representatives 


Other 
Teachers 


• 

Totals 


Experimental 


7'3 . . 


. 148 


221 


'Control 


■ 39 


90 


"129 

1 


First- Gi*aders 


0 " 


65 


65 ^ 


Unclassified 


8 


10 


18 


Totals 


120 


313 


433 




Table 2 






NUMBER 'OF^- STUDENTS OBSERVED 
DURING BOTH OBSERVATION SESSIONS 






Teachers 




Student^ 


Building 
Representatives 


Other 
Teachers , 


Totals 


Experimental 




109 . 


, 160 


Control 


30 


69^ ■ 


,99 


First Graders ^ 


■ . 0 ^ 


41 


■j 41 


Unclassified 


■• . 6 


; . 8 --'H. 


~, '14 


Totals 


87 ' 


227 


; 314 



^Comparison of first observation data of the 314 -students^on whom both 
first, ai\d third observation' data were gathered with those of the 119 student 
on whom onJ,y fixst observations were made reveals no significant differences 
Thus^ the Experimental and Control groups ^'analyzed here -can be vieWed as 
representative* samples of the two populations from which they were drawn.' 



■i-he group of '.'^14 Students with both pre- and post-study observations 
was comprised of 31 per cent Bxperimental students, 32 per cent Control 
stud-erits, 4 per cent First Grade and - 13. per cent ^Unclassified . About 28 per 
cent ot .the 314 student;., were in J:he classrooms of Bu'ilding Repl-esentatives , 
whilv the other 72 per cent were in the classrooms of Other Teachers 
( I, e * non-Building Representatives). 

c Included in Appendix*'D are JTables* that present a more detailed • . 
breakdown of the observed population hy observer, school, grade and teacher. 

DATA ANALYSIS * ■ . • ' ■ • 

Hxperi mental and Control students with' complete data were of primary; 
importance to this study. First Graders and IJnclassif ieds were of only 
oeconddry interest .and are not discussed here, ^ 

ihe nature of the overfill project design resulted in there being 
approximately twice as many Other ■ Teache^rs as Building Representatives in 
the study; Bc^'ause of the wide variety of uncontrollable factors that 
influcnoed' thp number of students on whom both firs-t and^third observations 
.could be gathered, a Chi-Sguare analysis was performed to. -see whether* the 
distribution of Experimental and Control students over the two teacher 
categories^ differed significantly. The frequencies involved are_s.hown in 
fable 3, As can be seen, the Chi-Square value shows that the distribution 
of students does not differ significantly as/a function of ,teacher category. 
Stated differently, the ratio of th.e number of Experimentals to the number 
of Controls was about 'the same for Building Representatives and .Other Teachers 

• ' / ' ^ Table 3 - _ 

.... ■ , ... 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY STUDENT 
■ . ; - CLASSIFICATION AND TEACHER CATEGORY 





Teachers 






.Students 


Building 
itepresentatives ^ . 


S3 

Other- 
Teachers 


Totals 


hxperimentals 


• •'SI . 


♦ .-30 . • 


81. 


Contro.ls 


109 


6*9 


178 


Totals 


^ 160^ ( * 


99 


259 



The next point of concern was whether or not the crite'ria used to 
assign students to. the Experimental or Controls-groups were meaningful. 
It would be expected that Experimentals would exhibit a higher frequency 
of inappropriate behaviox; than would Controls."" Table 4 shews means for 
Eixperiraentals^ and Cpntrol.?^by teac-ker category for the first observation 
•period. As can be seen, the freqiienc)^ of inappropriate behavior- was grealjer 
for, the Experimentals > J The ciifference between means for all 'Experimental alid 
air Controls is statistically significant (t = 2,69; p <„01), Experimental- 
Control differences are very near the 5 per cent level for the separate teacher 
groups (t = 1.99. for Bui lading Representatives . and t = 1,92 for' Other Teachers), 
Thus", the selection- criteri a would appear ,to^be valid and some faith^can be 
placed in the observational data as being reflective 'of the presence or . . 
absence of conflict problems, (See Appendix D for further descriptive 
^tatlstic-s on thfese groups.) . *" . ^ 



* • 


0 


Table 4 ■ ■ 




f MEAN.NUMBliRfpF 

CATEG( 

^ ^ (First Ob 


INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 
DRIES OBSERVED 
servation Pferiod) 








Teachers 




Students 


Bui 
Repres 


Lding Other 
^ntatives Teachers 


Totals 


Experimentals 


: 1 


} o 

20 ' . 1.11 


1.14 


Controls 


. 0 


93 0.96 


0.95 


Totals 


2 


Jl3 ,2.07 


2.09 



^ Comparisons were made [t tests) to' determine if the behavior of 
Building Represent at iv^e Experimental students^ differed initially from - 
Other Teacher Experimental, students and, fikewise, ^if Building Representative 
CoT\t3rols differed initially from Other Teacher Contrbls; Neither difference 
was significant. Thus, the method of selecting students, to be observed fax 
the two teacher groups produced equated student-groups for the two teacher • 
categories , * , , " . 

Analyses were performed to compare the data, obtained during the first 
observational session with \he data-, obtained, during the. third observational 
session to determine if any change in frequency of ' inappropriate behavior 
had occurred for a given group of 'students. The principal such analysis was 

a three-way analy-sds of variance, involving *the following classifications:, 

• • • . . 

A. Teacher Category 

1-. Building Representatives . . ' ^ * " 

2. Other Teachers , . ' 



B. Student Category 



1. • Experiment ais . • - 

2;. Controls 

i 

C. Observation Perio4 

ij; First Observation (September 19,|71) 

^ 2,1 .Third^ Observartion (May 1972)^ 

T^ble 5 set$ forth the. Analysis of Variance data. 

M ■ ■ ^' Table 5 | — 

1 • ■ ' . - I . , 

\ ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ^SUMMAkY , TABLE 

Q \ ■■ (Teacher X Student X Observation) 



SOURCE 

1 






■ ss 


ms- 


A C^eacher Category) 


1 


.29 


.29 


B (Si^tuclent Category) 




6,77 


6,77 


C (Obs 


ervat-ion) 


^-U^ 1 


,1.77 


1.77 


AB \ 




1 


^ 5.08 ,; 


5,08 


AC 




- ■ . 1 


1.13 /. 

/ . 


1.13- 


■ BC 


■ 


1 . 


• .26 / 


.26 


ABC 




■ 1 ■ 


■ M 


: ■:69 


w Cells 


f . 


' 517" 


1^0.62 ' 

/ ^ 


a 

.35 




TOTAL 


524 


/■ 





The F ratio, of greatest concern here is' th^t testing the AB interactia-n., 
This F (F = 14.51; df =1,517) is significant the .001 level. ^Thus, th|re • 
.are significant interactions between Teacher Category (A) and Student Cate|ory 
(B) in the effetts' obse3?Ved in student inappropriate behavior. There is 
significant reduction in\ inappropriate behavior among the -Control student^vf or 
both 'Building. Representatives and Other Teacher groups. / However, for the/;' 
ExpetimCiilai students there was- a significant . xeductiofr^only for the' Building 
Representative group.- There was no change in inappropriate behavior between ■ 
first and third observations 'for the Experimental students of the Other. Tfeacher 
group. The Teacher Category factor does, produce significant* behavior differences 



•among Experimental students^ but it makes no difference with reference 

*to the behavior of Control students.^ > i . ^ 

Another way of viewing the- effects bf the Teacher and Student Category 
variables was to classify students into ..|(1) those who exhibited a reduction 
in the numb"er of inappropriate behavior Categories noted from the , first to 
the third observatioji periods ^nd (2). those who exhibited an increase. 
Tables 6 and 7 p"3?esent these data for Experimental and Control students 
respectively, \ ^ 

Table - 6 . ■ . . . 

DIRECTION 'of INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 
CHANGE BY TEACHER CATEGORY 
(Control Students) 





Change in Inappropriate Behavior 




Teacher . 
Category 


Increase Decrease 


. Totals 


Building 
Representative 


11 19 %) ; 


30 


Other 
Teachers 


26- '43 


69 


' , TOTALS 


37 62. 


. 99 

■*■ ■ 


=,0.01 
Not significant 


•a 

0 «■ 

Q 


r , ■ ' — ' 




'* '• - ' . 





' Mt "Sliould be noted that there was a significant decrease in 
inappropriate, behavior of Control students for both Teacher Category 
groups. Also,, differences in Experimentals and Controls were s4gnificant 
across teacher groups and observation periods. 



« , DIRECTION OF INAp.ROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 

. CHANGE BY TBACHEjeL CATEGORY ' 
( Experimental Students) 
7 







Change in 


ly/appropriate Behavior 








Teacher 
Category 


Incre^ 


ise Decrease 






Totals 


'tl 


Building 
Representative 


r 


36 






51 




Other 
^ Teachers 


/ 55 


. . , -54 






109 




' TOTALS 


/ 70 


90 






160 



= 6.25 
p <,02 



. As can be seen from^'Chi Square values^ for Table 6, thej^e was . no 
difference in the re/ative probability of a decrease (or increase), in 
inappropriate behavii)r for Control students for the two teacher categories. 
For the Building Representatives, 19 (63 per cent) of their 30 Control 
students showed a oecrease in inappropriate behavior from'lfirst to third 
observation periods. For the Other Teachers/,43 of 69. (62 per cent) of the 
Controls showed a/reduction. ..^ • 

^In marked contrast, though, there was a significant difference in the 
prol^ability of ^ecrease [or increase) in 'inappropriate behavior for 
Experimental .st/udents of the t^o teacher groups.- Some 71 per cent, of the 
Experimental scudents of the Building Representative, group showed a reduction 
in inappropriate ]?ehaviors. While only' 50 per ce-nt of the Experimental students' 
of the Other /Teacher group showed a reduction. The Chi Square for Table" 7, 
shows this difference over teacher groups to be significant/ 

■ I ' 

These /two Chi -Square analyses reflect the same pattern as shown in the 
significaryt AB interaction in the * analysis of variance . The Teacher Category 
"variable l^xid presumably -the in-service «training on which it is based) is 
related t/o . rfed^uct ion in inappropriate behavior for Experimental students, but 
not to tAat for Control students. • 

■ The preceding analyses deal with the factor of main concern in the study, 
the effects of special teacher training on behavior of emotional conflict 
children. However, the fol lowing .analyses are also of interest. The pattern* 
of correlation between first ^nd third observation period scores is consistent 
for the three student-teacher grdupirigs in which there wer^^ significant reducti 
in inappropriate behavior. Correlations were low for Control students of both 
teacher groups and for Experimental ^students of the Building Representatives . 



In contrast , the Experimental students of the Other 'Teacher group . exhibited 
fairly high correlation between first and third observations* These 
correlations are shpwn in Table' 8,. 



Table 8 \ , ' 

CORRELATION OF FIRST AND 'THIRD OBSERVATION PERIOD 
SCORES BY STUDENT -TEACHER CATEGORIES 





Teachers 






Building 


Other 


'Students 


Representatives 


Teachers 


Experimentals 


f -= .38V 


r = . 68b/ 


Controls 


* ' r =■ .38£/ 


r = .34^/.. 


~/ Significant 


'at .05 level . 

. 'a 




Significant 


at .01 level 





The three relatively low correlations suggest that" teacher behavior 
operates selectively in changing the behavior of the students for the three 
groupings concerned. That is,. where there are reductions in inappropriate 
behavior within a group, the reductions are not the same, for all group 
members. As a consequence, the relative position of a giveri student within 

^ a group (in terms of amount of inappropriate' behavior) changes with the 
resultant low correlation. On the other" hand', fo.r the. group that showed no ^ 
^hange oyer time in ampunt of inappi^opriate behavior, the group members 

..tended to maintain thei;^$ 'same relative "position 'within the group. ^ - 

In an attempt to understand better tl^e effects of ' various aspects of the 
teacher training-,- an analysis of the relationship, between teacher -performance 
in the Contingency Management ' Workshop^ conducted by HumRRO personnel and thB 
"student behavior data was made.^' One of the Humfe'O res'earch staff, who had beeii 
involved in the Contingency Management Workshop instruction, was asked to r-ank 
the teachers who participated in the workshop In terms of the probability that 
they could, and would apply effectively in their classrcOms the contingency 
management principles taught in the-' workshop,.^ The Building Representative group 
w.as then dichotomized into a High half (those most likely to apply the 
principles effectively) and a Low hal-f (those least likely ^to apply the 
principles effectively). The 51 Experimental students were then sorted for 
direction of ihappropiMate behavior change (1^., decrease or-:increase from* 
first to third observation period) on this basis ^ Table 9 shows these data. 



^Only the Building Representatives participated in this workshop, 



\ 



Table 9. 



\ DIRECTION' OF INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR- 
CHANGE BY WORKSHOP performance' CLASSIFICATION 





^ 


Change in. Inappropriate Behavior 




O- 


.Teacher IVprkshop 
Performance . 


Increase 


Decrease' 


Totals 




1 High.. 


3 


' 21 


24 


% 


% Low 


• 11. 


16, 


27 


i . ^ 


Totals 


14' ^ 


37 

/ 


51 

1 


/ 

/ 


= 5.09. 









• ■ p < .05 . ' • . 

As ^can be seen, there was a substantial and significant relationship 
between teacher performance in the Contingency Management Workshop (as 
rated by the lIumRRO researcher) and.lphe likelihood of decrease or increase 

'in inappropriate behavior by Experimental students.. For the teachers 
rated High, 21 of their 24 Experimental students (88 per^cent) showed a 

' reduction in inappropriate behavior/ while for those rated Low, only 16 of 
27 (59 per cent) showed a reduction. Thus, it ;is reasonable to^ consider the 
contingency management in-service training program to be a significant 
factor in effecting beneficial change in student behavior.. 
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DISCUSSION , , 

The major concarri of the" overall project of which this study was a- 
part is the amelioration of adjustmental' and behavior problems of 
. elementary school children judge-d to be sijffering significant .socio- 

emotional conflict. The means of achieving such benefit was to be ^thi-ough 
the efforts of ■ cla3sroo|n teachers, who were^ given' special in-service training 
relevant to the handling of st-xidents With conflict problems. c 

.It is obvious th^t the manifestations of /emotional conflict in students 
are complex and^multi-f aceted. The present study deals with certain specific 
o class room- behaviors of such students, behaviors judged inappropriate for the 
classroom circumstances prevailing. The' behavioral data*' gathered in this 
study, ar.e not represented' to be a complete picture of /the classroom behavior 
"of thes-e students, nor are they necessarily representative of the children's 
behavior in ather situations^ While it is quite reasonable to hypothesize a 
strong relationship between thg, exhibition of inappropriate behavior in the- 
.^classroom and the likelihood of its occurrence in .other situations, 
conclusions'here must be confined to classroom behavior. 

>\ - ' . ■ "' ■ 
The data presented in this report' ai^e supportive of the thesis that 
" those teachers .who participated in the special in-service training, including 
. the workshd'p^ on classroom management, manage^(i their students in ways that /^'^^ 
resulted in a significant decrease in the occurrence of inappropriate 
room behavior by students who had previously been judged as exhitfitihf^j:^!^'^;^^'^;^ 
behavior indicative of significant socio-etmotional conflict problems Iri 
contrast, the conflict students of thos,e teachers who did not receive the. ^ -^^'>- ' 
special training showed no change over the year in their tendency to exhibit 
■ behavior inappropriate- to the .classroom.'" ThUsr, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the 'two groups o^ teachers did produce differential effects on their 
students* behavior and that those effects are consonant with th6 hypothesis 
tha>t the special in-service training Would be beneficial. ' 

These data suggest; too, that the child with a significant emotional 
conf licrt:^roblem requires different techniques for handling and teaching-- 
in short, a different method of classroom management'--than does the child 
not^suffering emotional conflict problem^. The data show that the Mon- 
conflict children ' of both groups of teachers exhibited a significant 
reduction in the occurrence of inappropriate classroom behavior over the 
course of the school year. It would appear that the classroom management 
techniques of the typical teacher in the system- are adequate for managing 
^ the occurrence of ifiappropriate> behaviors on the part of these non-rconf lict * 
children (who constitute a majority of .students^ . Stated differently, . 
• t^hose teachers who did not receive the special training were apparently 
abla to handle the behavior "^of this group of children as well as those 
who received the special. training . Of course, the training was targeted 
toward the prQblems of managing the children with emotional ,conflict 
dif f iculties , and, as 'Vioted, there wasga diff er'ential effect with such 
children. The techniques of those teacher^ not receiving the special 
training apparently produced no change in the occurrence of inappropriate 
behavior on the part of conflict children. Thus, it would appear that 
spe^cial training i's required to' handle such children effectively, and that"^ 

•■. '■ • * 17. ■ 

# . 



/ 



regulai"' teactier techniques tend to produce no change in' the behavior^ 
of such children. . t 

It. is worth noting, in addition, that the techniques used in this. 
study-~the method of identifying, children with conflict problems, the 
method of observing and recording specific classroom behaviors (using lay 
personnel), and the classroom management techniques taught the teachers-- 
seem to offer an excellent means of studying complex behavioral and 
personality problems through the use of relatively objective procedures.. 
They facilitate the examination of the effects of teacher training and 
teacher behavior on student behavior and performance without the necessity 
of reliance on highly subjective assessments of the benefits gained from 
alterative educational practices. Such techniques are a .necessary part 
of any study of educational acceuntability . - 

• ' In summary, it may' be concluded that- the results are supportive of: 

(1) the n^^tT^'^for^^^^^^ ii)^ classroom management techniques 
to meet t1|d'''VFe<e% socio-emo^tional conflict, ^and 

(2) the tfi^sis ljha| itfie^'^spe^ tr;at;.g^g program provided . 
teachers^ ii^.cthis ^st^^^ their bette:T%eirig able t^o^ fhaHage their 

' students 1^A,su£^e^^^ conf lic:t,.pr^a&lem£^ 



' ■ .. .■ ^ ■ 

. ' ^The term ''behavior^' is used here with reference to the specifics- 
classroom behaviors or types of behavior studied. It |.s, of course/' 
. quite likely* that there were other behavior changes , .^e,g . , specifically 
the learning of school subject matter. * * - • ; 
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appendix a 

categories of student behavior. for use -of 
dothAn city "schools observers 
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CATOGORIES OE STUDENT . BEHAVIOR FOR USE OF 
DOTHAN CITY SCHOOLS OBSERVERS 1- 

Gro^s Motor,/ Getting' out otj seat, standing up, ru.itning, hopping^ 
S'kipping, ■ jumping i walking- aroimd, moving' chairs , disjiaptive movement 
without, noise, Striking at (bur not touching) others', etc, 

Object Nc^ise. Tapping |(encil or other objjgtts ,^ clapping , tajjping 
f.eet, rattlijig or tearing p^er,/ throwing boole an desk, slamming desk, 
(Be conservative, rate onl/ if "you can hear the noise witft^'^eyes closed, ■ 
Do not inc/ude accidental /ci^j/Opping of objects.) - » 

Disjturbano/ of Othfr^s- Property . /Grabb'd^ng objects or*.^work, knocking^ 
neighbor ' s *boO'l<s': or-" otl/er items .off desk, destroying another's property, 
pushing with/desk (ral/e only if someone, is ,th,ere) , throwing objects at 
another pe/son. withoi/t ):ritting Xjxem. (Do not include accidental * 
distmrbari'ce of othe/' s ' property''. ) . " , 



\/ ifontaot, Hiyt'ting, kicking, shoving, pinching, slapping, .striking 
;vit,h object , thr6wing obj^f^t which hits another person^ poking , with 
'object, bifing y^pulling /hair , touching, patting, etc. 
/contact is raided ») 



(any. physical 



]/erbalyzation/ Carrying on conversations with other children - 
when in*appropria1>6 . * Answering teacher without raising hand or without 
being cal/ied on^ making comments br calling out remarks when no questi'Ons 
have bee^n asked; calling teadaer'jB name t9 get her attention; crying, 
screami/ng, singing, whistling, laughing, coughing, or blowing loudly. 
(These^ res^ponsers may be directed ]/to tea-c-h-er or—children of they may be 
undi^4,cte^.) 

^ / Turning Around. Inappropriately turning head or head and body to 
Ipok at another person, showing// ob j ects to another child,' attending to- 
/Another child. (Must be^ of 4-spc;« duration, or more than 9G degrees-- 
using. desk as a reference. Noj( rated., unless seated.'O 

Mouthing Objects. Bringj^ng thumb, fingers,, pencils, or any object 
into contact with the mouth, 

1". ' 1/ 

w ftJier Inappropr-iate BeMavior. Ignoring teacher's question or 
•command. Doing something- different from that, directed to do, including 
minor motor behavior such rs playing with pencil' or eraser when supposed 



on, doing spelling during the 
■The ^child involves himself in 



to be writing, coloring wMle a record is^ 
arithmetic' lesson, playi/fw with objects . 
a task that is not appyowriate* 

* . Appropriate Be}(!avitir. Time Vn tas'k, e.g.^ answering questions, 
listening, raising/han^^ working on /assignments . (Must include whole 
observation interval ^cept for Turning Around responses of lens's- than 
4-sQC , dur^tigjl . ) 



^These categories of student behavior were adapted from "Behavioral V • 
Coding Categories /for Children" in the article ''Rules, Praise, and Ignoring:. 
E^tements of Elementary Classrooin Control," by Charles H. Madsen, J;p. , Wesley ,C. 
Becker, and Don Thomas, (Florida State University and University 6f Illinois 
'jjournal of Appljjed Behavior Analysis y 1968, I, 139-lSO, 

. a;i 
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- Pupil Rating Form 
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Room. Rating Form 








Exceptional Student Rating Form 
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DOTMAN CITY SCHOOLS , . . . . ^ 

Pupil Rating Form '-i^ 

INSTRUCTIONS TO RATING TEACHER . " ' ^ ' . • 

_ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ - ■ - — . ■ ■ ■ A 

This rating form consists of pairs of generally;' £avorable and generally 
unfavorable wdrds--one of each per j)air. Each pair 'defines the limits of a 
continuum ox «scale describing some aspect of behavior, personality, ^ or - 
adjustment. Every pupil pan be 'described in terms of ' his placement at some point 
on each continuum-'- or ^sc ale . Your tk'sk is to circle a number from to ^'7"-- 
to '^descrlbe each of your pupils, on each^ of the scales listed. Circling the / 
number indicates that, in your opinion, the pupil is best described by' 

the more favorable of the two words, i.e., the word on the left. CitcUng the 
number *'7" IndiQsites he is best described by the less, favorable word. You may , 
circle any number "2" through "6" to indicate that he is somewhere between the 
two extremes. The numbers "2" and ^'3»' are favorable, while "Sr' and "6'^ are 
unfavorable, and "4^* is about midway between the two extremes.. Please be sur^, 
however,. to look at both words defining/a scale before making your" judgment , 
Most pupils will probably fall toward the more favorable end of the scales. 
Examples of^ the scales are shown below. Please complete; one answer sheet 
Call scales) tor each« pupil currently enrolled in your class . Mark only oi}g , 
number on each scale. 

. ■ , EXAMPLE ■ ■ 

"agreeable f V . 2 3 . 4 S 6 7 disagreeable 

happy 1 2 . 3 4 5 6 /- ,7 sad 



DOTHAN CITY SCHOOLS 
Pupil Rating Form 



Pupil 



Teacher 



School 
Grade 



agreeable 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7 


disagreeable 


happy 


1 


2 " 


'3- 




5' 


6 


. 7 


sad; 


friendly 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


hostile 


sociable 


1 


2 


.3 


4 




6 


'7 


withdrawing 


cooperative 


1 ' 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7 '\, 


antagonistic 


secure 


1 


2 , 


•3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


anxious 


indns **r ious 


1 


^ 


3 


4" 


5 


•6 


7 


lazy 


self-confident 


1 


2 


3 


4. 


^5 


6 


7 


timid 


tTUs two r thy 


1 


'2 


, 3' 


4 


5 


.6 


7 " 


deceitful 


PAsv— poins 


1 


2 


3. 


4 


, 5 


6 


7 


quarrelsome 


attentive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6* 


7 


inattentive 


AdaD table 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7 _ 


non-conforming 


prtPToptic 


1 




3 


4 




6 . 


7 


''listless 


even-tempered 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


• 7 


s 

bad-tempered 


pHpp'**'fiil 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 ■ 


6 


7 ' 


depressed 


obedient 

ft 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Z 


defiant 


cburteous 


1 


2 


■ 3 


4 


5 


6 


£^ 7 , 


disrespectful 


cautious . 


n 

X 


/ 


Q 
J 


A 

H . 






7 •\ 

/ 


impulsive 


flexible 


1 


2 


3 


A 


- 5 


6 




Compulsive . 


mature 


1 


2 


3 

•V 


4 


5 ■ 


6 


7 


infantile 


. calm 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7 


restless 


compassionate 


1 


2 


3 


.A 


,5 


6 


7 


malicious 


tractalJle 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


.stubbor'n 


modes t . 


1 


'2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7^ 


arrogant 
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School 



Rating, Teacher 



DOTHAN^CITY SCHOOLS 
Room Rating Form 
.Exceptional Student Rating Form 

Grade 



Date 



INSTRUCTIONS ; Read each paragraph below and indicate by name any pupil 
or pupilfs in your room this school year who tend to act in«*the manner described, 
Wo pupil will act as illustratedHn-^all respects, but there may be one or more 
in your room who generally act in the manner described. If so, list them in 
order in the spaces provi^led,' If there are more than four, pupils who fit a 
particular paragraph, list only *the four who best fft it. You may have less 
than four to list for one or more of the paragraphs, and you may li.st ,any 
pupil under more' than one paragraph. 

A child who is AGGRESSIVE commits one or more of the following kinds of 
acts with relative frequency: hitting, jpunching, kicking, slapping, striking 
with hands or objects; throwing objects at others; pulling hair; disturbing 
others* books, desk, etc.; destroying another ' s property . If there were " ^ 
pupils in your room this year whom you consider ' particularly AGGRESSIVE, list 
them below in order. * ' * ' 



Most aggressive. 
Second most aggressive 
Third most aggfesbive 
Fourth most aggressive 



, . A child v^tho is VERBALLY DISRUPTIVE' commits one or more of the following " 
kinds of acts with relative frequency: talks to-^-others when not permitted, . 
interrupts teacher; interrupts other pupils V recitations; calls teacher's 
name to get attention: laughs, coughs, etc., to get attention;-: makes frequent 
r^'wise cracks" in class. If there were pupils in your room this year whom you 
consider particularly VERBALLY DISRUPTIVE,' list them .below in order, 

« Most verbally disrup^tive * , [ ' 

Second most verbally disruptive- " ^ 



Third »m6st verbally disruptive 
Fourth most verbally disruptive 
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Room Rating Form ~ 2 ' , - ^ 

■\ . ■ ■ ^ ' 

A child who is SOCIALLY INSEeURE commitV-Qoae or more of the following kinds 
of acts with relative frequency: " speaks in a v^ry soft voice; avoids playing 
with other pupils; speak^' in halting voice; keeps to self; contributes to class - 
only when calle'd upon; remains in seat more 'than most pupils; avoids being first 
at anything; shirks from notice. If there were pupils in your room this year 
whom you consider, particularly ,SOCIAULY INSECURE, list them below in order. 

■ Most socially insecure . . ! • 

Second most socially insecure ^ . ' 

Third most socially insecure ■.. ^ ^ . 

Fourth most socially insecure * ^ • . 



A child who is BEHAVIORALLY DISRUPTIVE -commits one .or more of the followirig 
kinds of a^cts with relative frequency : gets out of seat v;ithout permission; i;uns 
and/or. jumps around the classroom and halls; Tocks seat; taps pencil; drops bocxks 
_plays with objects during study periods; picks up books, etc., of other pupils; 
touches other pupils* desks. If there were pupils in your room .this year whom 
you consider particularly BEHAVIORALLY DISRUPTIVE, list them below in ox^der. • 

^ Most behaviorally disruptive 

Second most behaviorally disruptive 

Third most behaviorally disruptive 

Fourth most behaviorally disruptive 



' A child who has LOW SELF-ESTEEM commit s one or more of the following kinds 
of acts with relative frequency: professes inability to Jo' assignments; fails 
to undertake assigned work; expresses^ self -criticism; avoids competitive 
situations; avoids responding to the teacher *s questions-; turns in assignments 
late;' takes more time to answer questions than most other pupils; expresses ^ 
satisfaction with 'poor performance . If there were pupils in your room this 
year whom you cpnsider to have particularly LOW SELF-ESTEEM,, list 'them below ' 
in order . 

Lowest in self-esteem ' ' 

■Second lowest in self-esteem 



Third lowest in self-esteem 
Fourth lowest in^ self-esteem 
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Room Rati.ng Form- - 3 



A child who is EMOTIONALLY OVER-REACTIVE commits one- or more o£ the 
following .kinds of acts with relative frequency: cries; soils clothes; 
loses temper; throws things (-not ^-necessarily at people) ; destroys things; 
oyer reacts to criti-cism; shouts at. others; accuses others when anything 
■goes wrong . If there were pupi-ls in your room this year whom you. -consider 
particularly EMOTIONALLY OVER-REACTIVE, list^them below'^ in order. 

Most emotionally over-reactive ^ . 

Second most emotionally over-reactive - ^ • 

Third most emotionally over-reactive ' • . ' ' ' 

if ' ' . . • ' ■ * 
Fourth most emotionally over-reactive ^ o - 
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DOTHAN CITY SCHQOLS 
Observer'- Data Form 
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APPENDIX D 



^ . .Table 1 ^ 
Descriptive Statistics for Student Sample 
with First and Third Observational Data 

Table 2 ^ ' ' 

Population of Experimental and Control Students 
Observed during the First and Third* Sessions 
by School and Grade 

' ^Table 3 * ^ * 
Frequency 6i Students Observed by School, 
Observer / Grade^'level , Experime-ntal Condition 
and Observation Period 
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" •■ ^ Table 3 ' , 

FREQUENCY OF STUDENTS OBSERVED BY SCHOOL, OBSERVER, 
GRADE LEVEL, EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION AND OBSERVATION PERIOD 







•FIRST 


GRADE ' ■ 






1 

SECOND GRADE - 








Complete 


1st Obs . 


Complete 


Data 


First Obs. 


Onl; 






Data ^ 


Only 


Exp , 


Cont 


Alt , 


Exp 


Cont . 


Alt 


^SERVER 














- 






0 

Heard 


i 


0 


b 


0 


0 


U 






0 


Heard 


2 


. . 3 


2 


'7 


i V 


0 


1 


U 


0 


Wilson St. 


3 


o 


\ 2. 


1 


4 


0 ^ 


0 


0 


0 


Wilson St. ^ * 


4 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


Cloverdale 


5 


• , 5 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cloverdale 


6 


0 


0 


0 , 


0 


U 


0 


0 


0' 


Selma • 


7- 


U 


5" 


0 


0 


(J 


0 


0 


0 


Selma 


8 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 




0* 


(Not assigned) 


9 










1 








Montana . 


10 


4 


- 1 


0 


0 


0 


z 




0 


Girard 


11 


4 


1 ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


Girard 


12 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 0 


0 


Lake St; 


13 


4 


1 


5 


' • 0 


0 


0 


, 0 


0 


(Not assigned} 


14 














1 




Highlands 


15 


0 


Q 


^0 


0 


U 


0 


0 


0 


(Not assigned) 


16^ 


















Grandview 


17 


^ . 0 


0 


4 


1 


, 0 


0 


0 


0 


Grandview 


IB 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 ; 


0 


0 


p 






■ y 










U 


0 


Soi/thside ^ . 


19. 


4 


1 


. 0 


1 

1 


"0 


u 


Southside 


20 . 


0 


0 




5 


U 


0 


0 


0 


E. Highlands 


21 . 


5 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


: ^ 0 


0 


(Not assigned) 


22 
















• 


Rose Hill 


23 


0 


5 


. 0 


0 


0 ■ 


5; 


0 


0 


Rose Hill 


24 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


5 


0 


Stringer ^ 


25 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


. 0 


Stririger 


26 


0 


5 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


■0 


Totals 




41 ^ 


24 


29 ' 


18 


0 


8 : 


8 








/ 


r 

o D- 


3 













Table 3 (Continued) 



OBSERVER 



Heard 


1. 


2 


3 


0 


Heard 


2. 


0 


0 


0 


w 1 J. s o n ox * 




9 




1 


Wilson St. 


4 


2 


0 


■ 0 


Cloverdale 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Cloverdale 


6 


3 


2 


■ 0. 


S^lljna - - 


7- 


0- 


P 


0 


Selma ' 


8-' 


4 


1 


0 


(Nol?. ^assigned) 


9 




- 


• 




1 n 


n 

u 


u 


u 


Girard 


11 


4 


1- 


^ 0 


o irdi u. 




n 

u 


n 

u 


•in 


Lake St. 


13 


_ 1 . 


3 


■ 1 


CNot assigned) 


i4 








Highlands 


15 


0 ; 


4 


0 


(Not assigned) 


It 

16 










17 


0 


0 


0 


Grandview 


■18 


6 • 


4 


0 


Southside 


19 


4 . 


0 


0 


Souths ide , 


20 


1 


0 


0 


E'. Highlands 


21 


0 


0 


0 


(Not assigned) 


22 








Rose Hill 


23 


0^ 


0 


0 


RQse Hill " 


.24 


. 0 


0 


0 


Stringer ' 


25 


0 


0 


0 


Stringer 


26 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 




29 


21 


2 



THIRD .GRADE 
Exp . Cont .Alt : Exp .Cont. Alt , 



0 


0 


0' 


■■ 0 . . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o- 


0 


0 


■ 0 ■ 


0 


0 


0.. ■ 


0 


0 


4 ' 


1 


'0 


'0 


0 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


n 


n 

u 


n 


0 


0 


0 


n 

u 


n 

u 


n 


0 


i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


0 


1 


' 0 


0 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


.0 


0 


15 


7 


0 



\ - 



I 



FOURTH GRADE 
Exp. Cont. Alt . Exp.Coiit.Alt 



0 
'0 

1 
0 

42 



0 
0 

4 
0 

'28 



0 ■ 
-0 

0 
0 

■ / 

6 



2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


"0 


3 . 


2 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


Q 


0 


3 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


J- 0 


8 


1 


• 0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


■ o 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 ; 


0 


o' . 


0 


■ 0 


0 


5 ; 


oT 




' 0' 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 






\ ■ 








6 


" 2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


4 


' 1 


0 


0 


0 


' 0 


2 


3 


■ 0 


0 


0 


p 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


- 0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 



0 
2 

0- 
5 

13 



0 
.1 

0 
0 
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Table 3 (Continued) 











FIFTH GRADE 






■■ 




SIXTH 


GRADE 










Exp . 


Cont.Alt. 


Exp 


.Cont.Alt. 


Exjp. 


Cont .Alt . 


Exp .Cont 


.Alt 


OBSERVER 










•. 














Heard ^ 


1 


1 


4 


.0. 


0 


0 • 


0 


4, 


• 0 


0 




l' 


• 0 


Heard 


. 2 


2 


'7 

6 


U 


0 


U 


U 


0 


U 


U 


n 
U 


U 


U 


Wilson St/ 


■ 3 , 


0 


u 


' n 
y 


0 


n 


n 

u 


. 1 


ij 


1 

JL 


n 

u 


n 

u 


Q 


III* "1 ^ . « ^ 

^ Wilson St, 


4 


. 2 


1 


0 


2 


0,, 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


Clovcrcfale 


« 

r 
O 


/I 


4 


0 


n 

u 


0 


0 


1 
i 


1 


0 


0 


0 


■ n 
u 


Cloverdale 


■ 6 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


, = 1 


■ 0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


. Selma 


' 7 


0 


€ 


0 


u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


" 2 


' 0 . 


Selma 


8 


5 


U 


0 


0 


U 


U 


3 


n 
L 


u 


U 


U 


0 


(Not assigned) 


9 


























. Montana 


10 


1 


1 
i 


1 
i 


1 


U 


1 . 

JL 


3 


1 

JL 


n 

u 


% 

1 

JL 


n 

u 


0 


Girard 


11 


4 


, U 


U 


1* 




0 

u 


3 


9 


u 


u 


u 


0 


Girard 


1 1 


O 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 
u 


Lake bt . 


1 7 


0 ^ 


•■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


0 


0 


U 


U 


u 

-4 . 


(Not assigned) 


14 


























Highlands 


15 


0 


0 


0 


u 


' 0 " 


o' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(Not assigned) 


16 




- 














■ 








Grandview 


1 "7 

1 / ■ 


U 


0 


- 0 ' 


0 




0. - 


A 

4 


0 


0 


. 6. 


0 


u 


Grandview 


18 


0 ■ 


0 


0 , 


1, 


- 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. o' 


0 


0 


. Southside 


19 


0 


0 


0 


u 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0. 


0 


1 


0 


^ Southside 


20 


1, 


4 


0 


0 


0 • 


G 


0 


0 


" 0 


0 


0 


0 


' E. Highlands 


21 


' 2 


2 


"l 


1 

JL 


0 <f' 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


(-Not assigned) 


22 


























Rose Hill 


23 


0 


..0 


0 


^ 4^ 


° 0 


r- 

1 


0 


'o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rose Hill 


24 


0 


0 




0 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


.0 


-a 

Stringer 


25 


4- 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


' 1 ■ 


•. 1 


3 




0 


0 


Stringer 


■26 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


' Totals 




29 


19 


2 


13 


3 


2 


31 


13 


4 


I?' 


7 


0 
























N = 


433 


















1 
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